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PJiEPAGE 



The Prolect to Evaluate the Effectiveness of 
Pre -phonic Training between Kindergarten and First 
Grade, known as Project PEEP, was completed in so 
far as the student instruction, by June 1971 • 

In the following pages are the results and 
details of the completed study, of which the data was 
computed, analyzed and reported in December 1971 and 
resubmitted in June 1972. 

Early diagnosis has proved predictable of later 
performance and its value is indicated in the results 
and conclusions. Pre-phonic training has also proved 
effective in ach :>ving reading success. Therefore, it 
is the opinion of the project personnel that more oppor- 
t\inities should be given to the child between kindergar- 
ten and first grade levels to express his wealmesses 
(through early diagnosis) and to receive prescriptive 
teaching, that is, early pre-phonic training, for 
identified weaknesses. 

Ci’edit is given to Dr. Florence Mahon for use of 
her copyrighted materials (see appendix). Other standard- 
ized tests used are credited to their authors in the 
text . 



Permission has been obtained which permits use for 
U.3. Government purposes, including dissemination thi’ough 
the ERIC system. Any copyrighted portions of ERIC 
documents by ERIC users requires the permission of the 
copyrighted owner. 
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ABSTHACT 



I 



The effectiveness of pre-phonic training between 
kindergarten and first grade levels as a tool for acquir- 
ing reading skills was explored throughout the public 
school sytein in the city of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 

A sample population of 260 kindergartners was 
identified as having potential learning difficulties by 
the results shown on the dlingerland, Mahon and Metropolitan 
f^eadiness Tests. This sample was randomly assigned to 
either Group I, experimental, or to Group II, control. 

The research design applied was the Campbell and Stanley 
nvmber 6, posttest two group design. 

Group I. received the Mahon System of assistance 
given by teacher aides trained by Dr. Mahon. Group II, 
received only the assistance based upon current reading 
materials used in the entire school system. Time allot- 
ment was half an hour a day for each group. 

The results of the posttests confirmed the value of 
pre-phonic training where early diagnosis had identified 
potential learning difficulties. As a by product, the 
areas of early identification found to be most appropriate 
for individualized instruction were revealed. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this investlsatlon is to study 
the effectiveness of pre-phonic training between 
klndergari.cn and first grade levels in assisting 
children Identified as having potential reading 
difficulties to overcome these difficulties. A 
side product is to deterialne t>ie appropriate time 
to identify these vreaknesses and to initiate pre- 
scriptive teaching. 

Currently there is agreement among authorities 
in the field that reading failure is a growing 
educational problem. 3o it is interesting to note 
that this project v/as conceived originally by three 
proj^e ssional educators, namely, Dr. Florence Mahon, 

Mr. George Nlgro, and Kathleen Barrett Marko. 

These educators work in ciirrlculum development 
for public schools, administration of research for 
exceptional children and educational research and 
evaluation. Their combined efforts and interests 
were focused on beginning learning problems in read- 
ing, particxilarly as there is a noticeable lack of 
reported research in the areas covered by this in- 
vestigation. 

The procedure to be followed will be to identify 
all students v/ith potential reading difficulties at 
first grade leve], . The elementary schools having 
such students will then be randomly assigned to 
either Group I to receive the Mahon System of assistance; 
or to Group II to receive no such assistance except 
that accorded by the teacher in the regular use of 
current reading materials: 

a) All instruction for children Identified 
as potential reading failures v/ill be 
conducted by teacher aides. 

b) In the "experimental" group the teacher 

aides will be trained by Dr. Mahon specifically. 

c) In the "control" group the teacher aides 
will be trained by the classroom teachers 
in the use of texts currently in use by the 
entire school system, specific experience 
will be provided. (The texts are selected 
from Lippincott, Houghton Mifflin and Singer 
Co. Basic Series.) 
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Introduction (continued) 



d) Time allotment vdll be half an hour a 
day for both f^roups. 

The Mahon iystem is nev; in that it begins at 
a lovfer level of readiness. It is unique in that 
the presentation of instructional materials and 
techniques used are specifically designed for reaching 
the developmental level of slox^^ learning chiL dren. 

It is also particularly helpful to bi-lingual children. 

It is innovative in that it is an original compilation 
of techniques and procedures, based upon the results 
of fifteen years of clinical practice, never previously 
adapted for use in a school system. 

Addressing the problem of whao methods and materials 
are effective in assisting students identified to have 
potential reading difficulties to overcome same, the 
following hypotheses were made: 

1) Hull Hypothesis (Hq ) : There is no difference 

in score totals of'^the Metropolitan, Houghton- 
Mifflin or Lippincott Tests, taken separately, 
between the two groups; that is, between 

0^ and 

2) Alternative Hypotheses (H^ ) : The score totals 

for Group I, the experimental group taught 
v;ith the Mahon System of reading readiness, 

in the Metropolitan, Houghton-Mifflin or 
Lippincott Tests, taken separately, are greater 
than those for Group II, the control group 
using the other systems. 

The t tests were one-tailed at the ,0^ level of 
significance , 

Project PESP confirmed the value of specific 
individualized assistance prescribed to pupils with 
identified vieaknesses in reading skills. The Project 
also revealed which aspects of identification are most 
appropriate in early screening procedures. As a byproduct, 
the K.3, Test \ms refined as a diagnostic instrument. 

The major objective is described, initially, as 
the purpose of this Investigation. . 

Contributory objectives include the following; 
a) Interdisciplinary acceptance of sponsorship 
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Introduction (continued) 



by school board inombers. 

b) -''btainin,':!; support services from the school 
system. 

c) Use and traininf^ of teacher aides in the 
Mahon System. Also, their training in the 
administration and use of the Kindergarten 
jcreening Test. 

d) Collection of data from sample population 
located in tv;onty different schools. 

(Test data and relevant information amoxmted 
to li4.6 items for each of 260 children.) 

e) Development of suppleraentarj'' reading devices 
by the teacher aid.es under the supervision 
jf Dr. i^lorence L. Mahon. 

f) Dissemination of reports and information 
as needed. 

g) Using computers to record and analyse data. 

h) Maintaining time lines and scheduling as 
planned. 

objectives v;ere attained successfully. 



Introduction (continued) 



Justification of Tooting Auditory and Visual 
Diacrimination at the Kindergar^n Level l 

A study of the results of the Kindergarten 
Test administered to 1,200 kindergarten children 
as related to its prognostic significance for 
reading success in the first grade revealed that 
auditory and visual discrimination were most 
significant. 

Auditory Discrimination- 
isolated sounds K 67.6 phi .46 

Auditory Discrimination- 

initial consonant Vir 112,4 phi ,6o6 

Visual Discrimination- 
matching words Vi 101,6 phi .571 

These results indicate that the methods, 
techniques and tests used in the New Bedford 
Public Schools should be replicated for the 
purpose of verifying earlier findings. 

It is expected that if all children about 
to enter first grade are screened and helped in 
this manner, there would be a higher percentage 
of reading succeses at the elementary levels 
than without such techniques. The advantage of 
these procedures, if demonstrated to be as sig- 
nificant as in previous studies, is that a valid 
means of reducing the large percentage of read- 
ing failures could bo provided. The need for 
careful and relevant research at this grade level 
is substantiated by many educators, as described 
in the following review of literature. 
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Introduction ( continued) 



Review of Literature 



Ea rly Identification and the Educational Problem 

The literature suggest that tests given to 
youngsters when they are beginning school may bo 
of some value in predicting achiovonont. At best, 
an individual tost provides information concerning 
only a specific skill and, therefore, of only one 
aspect of a child's performance. Usually a variety 
of toots have boon employed, with various sldLlla 
measured, and differences in criteria used. 

Katrina do Hirsch states, "testing should do 
more than simply pick out children who are not yet 
ready for first grade." Hopefully, then, such a 
battery would enable one to locate, by moons of a 
total score, those children who would have more 
difficulty in learning, and to identify the parti- 
cular area in which training would bo helpful. 

(de Hirsch)*^ 

To prevent more .serious learning problems 
from occurring, identification of the child with 
learning disabilities should be made as early as 
possible in his school career. When a teacher 
realizes a child is having learning problems, she 
can construct on appropriate instructional program 
for him that will use and develop his skills, 
experience and potential, while relieving some 
of the problems that arose from past falliu'es in 
a ccnventlonal school program. . . 

(Haring) 

KlndergartenyouAsaters are not subjected to 
the more formalized academic structure of the 
first graders, but they do receive a structured 
program emphasizing the socialization process, 
perceptual -motor activities, auditory and visual 
discrimination training, and rote memory training. 
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Introduction ( cont Lnuod) 



Tliooo aro all inoann ''f identifying 
loarninn <Ur.ordorn and dinabilitiea . 'i'ho child 
who failo to function an a group member for a 
number of reanonn, of neconnity, v;ante a good 
deal of individual attention and may be recog- 
nized an having a dieability. i p 

(Thomae)**" 

Public nchooln are the only facilities 
vmiquely suited to offer core services for the 
majority of children with learning disabilities. 
These ciiildron are conservatively estimated to 
constitute lO/o of the elementary-age population. 
Considering the sheer number of such children 
and the fact that they come from homes which 
cut across all levels of economic and cultural 
backgrounds, the public schools become the only 
logical agency to provide for their unique 
educational and social needs. The administrative 
framework of public school education is prepared 
by experience for both short and longronge 
planning in order to provide the necessary service 
for this largo group of exceptional children. 

(Edgington) 

The failing learner Is no longer a statistic 
of minor significance- the percentage of fail- 
ing students is Increasing annually. In the 
final analysis, the Issue is educational. This 
focus must bo maintained by all disciplines 
that come upon the scone. ^ 

(Barach)'*’ 

In dealing w**-li methods of overcoming the 
reversal tendency, it would be well to define 
some terms us^d in relation to the problem. 

Tho first such term is "laterality". The 
growing infant uses both sides of his body in 
unison in gross movements, making no distinction 
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] ntroduc tion ( coni: Inursrl) 



bol’joon lofi; mid In lator devolopnont, 

throii/^h rnnUon novomont and o::porimontation, tho 
child octablif'.hor', tho ability to diatinRuiah 
botv;oon the ri^ht and loft aidoa of hin body 
aoparatoly and alnultanooualy . 

(Ivophart)^-^ 

If for vnrioxjn roanonn, laterality ia 
not cora^onaurato in Maturation with other 
areas on tho f^rov/th and dovolopmont continuum, 
then there micht bo problems in learning in 
academic situations, as has been indicated by 
empirical, and experimental evidence. 

Laterality is intimately related to the 
directionality construct. In our V/estem 
society, v/hother an individual is right-handed 
or left-handed, reading is accomplished from 
loft to riglit. Disturbances in laterality often 
mean disfunction in directionality. For this 
reason the two areas are often approached 
clinically at the same time 

(Savage)-^' 

The neurologically handicapped child 
shovis "soft" neurological signs. Among these 
are difficulties in visual perception and 
visual motor coordination, emotional lability, 
hyperlcinosia and distractability , Posture, 
gait, self-image and body awareness are all 
signs that tell about the individual child, 

( Slocxim)^^ 



Si gnificant Variables 

Many theorists, psychologists and specialists 
in education currently assume that mastery of 
perceptual -motor functions is necessary prior to 
acquisition of higher cognitive processes and 
hence, to scholastic achievement. An experimental 
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Introduction (continued) 



doolgn allowlnc variation in porceptual-motor 
functioning and ocholastlc ability tested this 
assumption. Contrary to the tested assumption 
some subjects perform well in school de spite 
perceptual -motor def icloncles . In addlTtioh, it 
is scholastic achievement rather than percept- 
ual-motor achievement (assumed to be ci*uclal 
to learning) which discriminated between our 
groups in terms of their reliance on percept- 
ual-motor or conceptual means in specially 
designed learning tasks. 

Both younger and older children can be 
found who shovr gross deficits in perceptual- 
motor abilities and who, despite these deficits, 
are able to function very well in school and 
who do reveal reliance on conceptual moans 
in our experimental tasks. j 

(Blbace)^ 



Transfer of Training 

One of the most important problems in 
the whole psychology of learning is that of 
tr ansfer of training . 

One of the most important variables 
determining whether transfer will be positive 
or negative is the degree of similarity of 
the stimuli and response in the two tasks. 

In 19ij.9, Osgood siunraarlzed the results 
of his experimentation in the transfer of 
training. His diagram of a transfer surface 
graphically depicts the importance of stimulus 
and response similarity. 

(Morgan) 
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Introduction (continued) 

Tra nsfer of Tralninr^ 

The acceptance of the concepts of 
educability of cognitive abilities is 
now so widespread that we tend to forget 
that a relatively few years ago there was 
a real need to demonstrate that psycho- 
linguistic ability could be improved be- 
fore getting on to the more important 
business of rejoining the remedial tech- 
niques. But the prolongation of this 
early type of research is regrettable 
and hopefully in the near future the 
efficacy of remediation will be judged 
by movement in such areas such as read- 
ing, writing and speaking. ^ 

(Bateman) 



CHAPTER 2: METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



The research design used was the Campbell and 
Stanley Design that is, the posttest two-group 

design. 

Group I . R X 0^ 

Group II . R 0^ 



Times: 1, 2, 3» 4-» 5» and 6. 



The initial preparation for Project PEEP began 
at the end of the school year 1969-7'^* During this 
period the whole kindergarten population of the New 
Bedford Public School System v/ere screened by the 
K. 3. Test. (Kindergarten Screening Test known as the 
Mahon Test) A total of 1,200 children were screened 
out of which a sample population of 260 children were 
selected based upon the following criteria. Each 
child selected had failed five or more subtests of 
the K. 3. Test. 

Prior to administration of the tests, 25 teacher 
aides were trained in giving, correcting and inter- 
preting these tests. 

For the purpose of this study the schools were 
divided by random selection into either Group I or 
Group II. Group I is known as the Experimental Group 
to receive the Mahon system of training. Group II 
is the Control Group which received the same hours of 
training but given solely from the reading system 
currently in use in the school building. The teacher 
aides had been assigned to their school prior to this 
study and all remained in their original positions. 



* Campbell, Donald T., and Julian 1. Stanley, Experimental 
and Quasi -Experimental Designs for Re search . Hanii HcWallAr 
& Co., Chicago, 1963. 
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Methods and Procedures (continued) 



The procedures for both groups in the research 
(sample) population followed the same pattern. The 
figures indicate the Time Line followed. 



Fijsure 1. Identification of potential reading 
failures among total kindergarten pupils in 
the New Bedford Public School System. 

(C is Control and is Experimental for pupils 
who failed five or more subtests in the K.3. 
Test, the Mahon Test) 



Figure 2. Total potential failures identified 
by Slingerland and Mahon Tests. 



Figvire 3. Identification of subpopulation by 
random assignment into either Group I, Experi- 
mental, or Group II, Control. 







Time 1. 



C and E Population 



Time 2. 





Time 3 




Group II n-122 
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Methods and Procedures (continued) 



At this time all individualized instruction v;as 
administered by the teacher aides. The Control Group 
received Llpplncott or other systems favored by the 
individual school. The Experimental Group received 
instruction in th©. Mahon Gystem exclusively. 

Time k. 




Figure I4.. Students receiving assistance. 

k'ahon System vjltli Llpplncott et al. systems 
teacher aides and vjlth teacher aides and 
Dr. Mahon. classroom teacher. 



Three sets of achievement tests were administered, 
scored and recorded for each pupil in the Experimental 
and Control groups. These tests were labeled as the 
Metropolitan (Met), Houghton Mifflin (HM), and Llppin- 
cott (Lip), The last test, the Lip, was further broken 
dom into Lip A Form and Lip B Form with Lip T used 
to identify the totals of Lip A and Lip B into one 
final total. 



Time 




Figure 5* All students tested as described 

above, except those transferred out of program. 






Methoda and Procedurea (continued) 



Time 6. 

At Time 6 (beginning April l5» 1971) raw data 
of all the tests, that is, the Mahon, Slingerland, 

Met, IIM, and Lip, were codified for computer and 
statistical analysis. The computer analysis yielded 
output of correlation matrices for further analysis 
in support or non-support of the Mahon Test. The 
statistical analysis was performed by hand to yield 
^ tests. 

The total sample population initially identified 
as having potential reading difficulties vjas 260, of 
vihich ten v/ere eliminated from the final analysis 
because of incomplete data. The reasons for incomplete 
data came from many sources; some had moved out of 
the area, some did not complete the learning phase 
for reasons of illness or transfer. Seven other students 
had one set of t test scores missing; this information 
was approj:imated by using the model score of the parti- 
cular schools attended by these students. 

At the end of Time 6 (approximately the end of 
Jime, 1971) Group I, Experimental, had an n of 134 
and Group II had an n of ll6, x-;ith a total of 250 
students completing this experimental phase. 

The results of this analysis v:ill be presented 
in chart form on the follo^^ring pages. 




a. 



TABLE 1. Diagram for Correlations of Subtests of the Mahon Test 
with Subtests and Total Scores of the Slingcrland, 
Metropolitan, and Houghton Mifflin Tests. 



MAHON TEST*^ 

TEST One c o lumn fo r e^ach subtest measured no total M^ S.D.^ 

Slingcrland 
Test 

subtosts 
and 
total 
scores 
listed 



Metropolitan 

Test 

subtests 

and 

total 

scores 

listed 


r. M. S.D. expected to be different 
between Groups 1 and 2, lower for 
Group 1 r but higher for Group 1 M, 


Houghton 
Mifflin Test 




subtests 

and 

total 

scores 

listed 


r, M, S.D. expected to be different 
betxifcen Groups 1 and 2, lower for 
Group 1 r but higher for Group 1 M, 


M° 

S.D.c 


M and S.D, expected to have no 
difference between Groups 1 and 2; 
but both group r_* s less than school M, 



a--Separate table for Groups 1 and 2, 

b — M and S.D, for Slingcrland, Metropolitan, and Houghton Mifflin 
Tests • 

c — M and S.D, for Mahon Test subtests; none available for total 
test • 

Other-- Mahon Test subtests M and S.D. will be available for 
comparison to those of Groups 1 and 2» 



r, M, S .D. expected to have no 
diflerenco between Groups 1 and 2; 
validity coefficients. 
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Methods and Procedures (continued) 



All data was first recorded on pencilled work- 
sheets using So sectioned computer pads. These 
^^rorksheets v;ere filled according to our key code (on 
file but not Included) . 

Finally all data v;as coded and run through the 
computer from v;hich our final tables are obtained. 

This data is filed at Boston (Jollege Computer Center. 

The correlation matrices refer to the tests 
listed in Table 1, v;ith the addition of the Lippincott 
Forms A and B. 

a) The Mahon Test Intra Item Correlation matrix 
(21 X 21) focuses toward finding independent measure- 
ments and hence independent variables; correlations 
to approximate zero. 

b) The Mahon Test and the Blingerland Test matrix 
should shov; about the same correlation for both groups. 

These correlations can be considered validity coefficients ; 
since the Slingerland Test is normally used to identify 
children with potential reading difficulties. 

c) Achievement Tests were given at the end of the 
experiment. The ^'^alion Test with the Metropolitan Test , 

Form A . This correlation is expected to be different 
between groups I and II, v;lth Group I lower, if _t test 
indicates significant difference. 

d) The Mahon Test with the Houghton Mifflin 
correlations should follow pattern indicated in c) above. 

e) The Mahon Test i>rith the Lippincott Tests , Forms 
A and B, taken separately should also follow the pattern 
of both c) and d) above. 

One small departure from the original research plan 
was carried out, that is, the Lippincott, TestB. Forra, 
was given as viell as the tests listed in the proposal. 

This v;as done in order to obtain pupil progress findings 
at more advanced stages than previously anticipated. This 
B. Form includes a test of long vowel mastery as applied 
in decoding and reading skills. This is not Included in the 
A. Form of the same test, or at the same level of attainment 
in the other tests given. 
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TEST MATL;RIAL3 




f 



Screening Phase: 1. Sllngerland,. Beth H,, Tests ; Pre- 

Reading Procedure 3 j Educators 
Publishing Service, Inc,, 75 
Moulton Street, Cambridge, Mass, 
02138, 1968; also. Teacher* s 
Manual ; referred to as the 
Sllngerland Test , 

2, Mahon7 Florence L., Kindergarten 

Screening Test , New Bedford Public 
Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 027i4-0, 
1969; also. Teacher’s Booklet ; 
referred to as the Mahon Test, 



Learning Phase; 1, Mahon, Florence L,, Little Listening 

Boy Visits the Village where Every- 
one Gan Read , pub, Reynolds DeUalt, 
Industrial Park, New Bedford, Mass,, 
1965* and Work Text ; plus supple- 
mentary leaflets; referred to as 
the Mahon System , 



Posttest Phase; 1. Hildreth, Gertrude H,, Nellie L, 

Griffiths, and Mary E, Gauvraln, 

Form A; Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests , Harcourt, Brace and V/orld, 
Inc,, New York, 1965; also. Manual 
of Pi recti ons ; referred to as tbe 
Metropolitan Test , 

2, McKee, Paul, M. L^^cille Harrison, 

and James B, Stroud, Part Two - 
Diagnostic Test; A Pre-Reading . 
Inventory or~3kill3 Basic t~ 
Beginning Reading , Houghton Mifflin 
Co,, Boston^ 1962; also. Teacher * s 
Manual ; referred to as the Houghton 
Mifflin Test , 

3 , McCracken, Glenn, Charles C,VJalcutt 
and Mary P,Bond, Book A and B Achieve - 
Te sts for Lippincott*s Basic Readi;»g , 
Llppincott and Company, N,Y; referred 
to as the Lip A ana Lip B Tests, 
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CHAPTER 3; RB3ULT3 QJ Tliii: EXPERIMEITT 



The total subpopulation completing the learning 
phase was 2$0. Prom the original number of students 
identified (26ij.) as having potential learning difficult- 
ies, 260 entered the experiment . Others , numbering 10, 
v;ere eliminated from the final computations for reasons 
of incomplete data. The information given for incomplete 
data was that some had trasfered out of the school, other 
had moved out of the area and the rest had missed days 
through illness and were vinable to complete the period 
of instruction. 

Seven additional students had no data for one set 
of test scores; information was approximated by using 
the modal score of the particular schools attended by 
these students. At termination of the project Group I, 
had an n of 134 Group II, had an n of 116, making 
a total*~of 250 finishing the experiment. 

TABLE II 

ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS: MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OP GROUPS I AND II IN READING ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 



Group 


N 


Statistic Met. 


H.M. 


Lipp A. 


Lipp B. 


Lipp 






Mean 71 • 56 


19.23 


54.27 


50.13 


104.40 


S (I) 


134 












3.D. 11.57 


2.63 


11.66 


13.03 


23.36 






Mean 72.11 


19.06 


54.67 


46.70 


101.37 


C (II) 


116 










S.D. 9.94 


2.75 


10.56 


12.09 


21.13 



Test abbreviations: Metropolitan-Met . ;Hou^ton Mifflin- 
H.M.; Lippincott- Lipp or Lip(Porras A & B and Total score) 



TABLE III 



MEA1T3 AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OP SCHOOLS 
IN READING ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 



SCHOOLS 




MET. tests 


H.M 


• 


Niimber - Name 


Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


01 


J. swift 


1 


79.50 


4.95 


22.00 


0.00 


02 


A. Lincoln 


1 


75.54 10.78 


19.36 


2.57 


03 


J.A. Parker 


1 


67.32 


9.33 


18.55 


2.34 


Ok 


Mt, Pleasant 


1 


76.31 


10.48 


18.08 


4.09 


05 


Conffdon 


1 


71.62 


7.47 


18.18 


2.60 


06 


Kemp ton 


1 


73.19 


7.64 


19.13 


2.87 


07 


Carney 


1 


74-08 11.37 


20.75 


1.29 


08 


T. Rodman 


1 


66.64 10. o4 


21.09 


1.04 


09 


E. Hathaway 


1 


75.93 


7.72 


20.67 


1.18 


10 


E.C. Brooks 


1 


67.00 


6.96 


18.00 


2.97 


11 


Clark Zt, 


1 


76.00 


8.37 


17.50 


2.07 


12 


Dunbar 


p 


71.60 


7.57 


18.40 


3.78 


13 


Winslo-.; 


2 


67.17 


5.27 


20.00 


1.10 


14 


Kn owl ton 


2 


73.00 


9.81 


19.43 


2.85 


15 


Phillips Ave. 


2 


81.63 


6.78 


20.13 


2.30 


16 


Taylor 


2 


74.17 


9.55 


19.33 


2.07 


17 


Campbell 


2 


77.43 


8.41 


19.71 


1.27 


18 


C. Ashley 


2 


66.63 


8.05 


18.11 


2.67 


19 


S. Ottiwell 


2 


70.78 12 . 5 k 


19.61 


2.03 


20 


Clifford 


2 


67.39 


8.66 


17.39 


3.36 



TABLE IV 



THE MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION POH THE LIPPINCOTT 
TEST A AND B PORM:5 TOTAL, ALSO NUMBER OF PUPILS IN 
THE EXPERIMENT FROM EACH SCHOOL, AND SCHOOL 



SCHOOLS 




TESTS 




Numbci’ Group 


Moan 


Lipp. T. 

S.D. 


N. 



01 


1 


134.00 


2.63 


2 


02 


1 


104.09 


27.55 


11 


03 


1 


90.64 


21.70 


31 


04 


1 


92.38 


23.14 


13 


05 


1 


103.45 


13.65 


11 


06 


1 


108.38 


22.08 


16 


07 


1 


113.17 


18.16 


12 


OG 


1 


128.55 


9.23 


11 


09 


1 


120.06 


:.2.i4 


15 


10 


1 


107.50 


22.33 


6 


11 


1 


81.33 


17.90 


6 


12 


2 


107.30 


16.97 


10 


13 


2 


109.17 


13.18 


6 


14 


2 


88.07 


26.33 


28 


15 


2 


112.63 


19.26 


8 


16 


2 


110.17 


11.02 


6 


17 


2 


111.14 


18.01 




18 


2 


102.00 


11.20 


6 


19 


2 


101.61 


18.14 


18 


20 


2 


98.78 


19.03 


18 
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TABLE V 



3TATI3TICAL TEST RESULTS; 

3UMMRY OP t TESTS OP DIPPEREI^GE BETWEEN MEAI'JS 
OP GROUPS IN READING ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 



MET. 


H.M. 


LIP A 


LIP B 


LIP T. 


N. 


-.J4.O27 


.5015 


.2650 


2.1i;3-:;- 


I.O603 


250 



a Significant at the .05 level at 214.6 degrees of freedom 
with a one-tailed test; all others not significant. 

Prom Table l\., all t statistics but for the MET are 
positive indicating a slightly better achievement for 
Group I, but only for the Lip B Test was the t statistic 
significant. There appeared to be a decrement for 
Group I in the MET; that is, Group II scored better, 
but aga:,n the two groups cannot be considered different 
in achievement regardless of the fact that due to the 
randomization process, there were more pupils with 
greater reading difficulties in the experimental group. 

Clearly the Mahon System does make a difference in 
reading readiness as measured by the Lippincott B Test. 

But, apparently all standardized methods of reading 
readiness prepare equally for standardized achievement 
tests in beginning reading. The correlation matrix 
between the Mahon Test and the Lip B Test should* therefore, 
reveal some kind of amplifying information as to why the 
t test for the Lip. B was significant. 
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TABLE VI 



A COMPOSITE OE CORRELATION COEPPICIENT 3 
AMONG READING ACHIEVEMENT TESTS FOR GROUPS I AND II'' 



C(II) Ed) 


MET 


H.M. 


LIP A 


LIP B 


LIP "a 


MET 




.2659 


.3739 


.2260 


.3139 


H.M. 


.4.704. 




.5978 


.5982 


.6323 


LIP A 


. p^OO 


. 5^91 




.7883 


.9392 


LIP B 


.5097 


.5216 


, 74-00 ’ 




.9516 


LIP T 


. 5664 . 


.5777 


.9230 


.943.9 





*A 11 rj_s are significantly different from zero at the 
. 0 ^ Tevel. 

Note that correlations for Group I, read at the 
upper right hand portion of the matrix, are in many 
cases much lower than those corresponding for Group II, 
in lower left hand corner of matrix. This was expected 
by implication in the original design. 

It seems that over a period of time that the Mahon 
System prepared Group I differently than Group II, 
although advancing them in the final test. 

The experimental and control groups achieved 
equally well by the Mahon System, as measured by the 
following tests at the end of the instruction time 
as did those instructed in other methods or systems of 
reading preparation. The tests referred to are; 

a) Metropolitan, Form A 

b) Hough ton -Mifflin 

c) Llpplncott, Forms A and B 

However, in the Llpplncott Test B, the students 
taking the Mahon Test did significantly better; that is, 
the t test of difference between means with ^8 degrees 
of freedom with a one-tailed test was significant at 
the . 0 ^ level (t equal to 2.II4.3) • 
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The correlations between the Mahon Test subtests 
and the Lippincott B Test subtests were checked and 
the following information found (see Tables VII and 
VIII) . 



a) The manber of significant correlations 
for the experimental group, which totaled 31 » was 
much less than that for the control group, which 
totaled 1|.3» at the .0^ level of significance. 

b) Of the li3 control groups significant 
correlations and the 31 experimental group significant 
correlations, the two groups had significant 
correlations in common. The number of significant 
correlations not fotind in the experimental group 

but found in the control group was whereas the 
significant ntimber of correlations not foimd in the 
control group but found in the experimental group 
was 19. 
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CHAPTER Ij.: CONCLUSIONS 



The conclusions from the t tests are that 

a) Group I, the experimental group with the 
Mahon System of reading readiness, achieved 
significantly better than Group II in the 
Lip B Test 

b) Groups I and II achieved equally well in 
all other tests. 



The results of this study have shown that it is 
possible to accelerate young children in acqviisition 
of reading skills without causing emotional problems. 

It is possible to introduce the long-vowel along 
with the short vowel without causing confusion in the 
young learner. 

Without taking the I.Q,. into account, all children 
(in the project) regardless of initial learning problems 
were able to achieve equally well in showing progress in 
areas of deficiency. In the Llpplncott B Test all 
children who had received instruction in the Mahon 
oystem of preparation for reading, that is, the experi- 
mental group, demonstrated greater achievement than the 
control group. 

The Kindergarten Screening Test provides excellent 
diagnostic potential in the areas of: 

1 ) Verbal fluency 

2) Matching words 

3) Discrimination of letter sounds 

I 4 .) Discrimination of words identified by sound 
or initial consonant. 



It may be inferred, then, that the Mahon System 
presents and prepares the student better in the following 

areas: Verbal fluency 

2) Hatching designs 

3) Matching words 

1^.) Discrimination of letter sounds 
5) Discrimination of words identified by sound 
or initial consonant. 



These areas, among others, as found in the Mahon 
Test, are reflected in the Mahon iystera. Evidently 
this system does a good .job for students especially in 
the areas of visual and auditory discrimination . 

The systematic effects of the Mahon System prepares 
the experimental group better for the Lip B Test than 
the other systems used for the control group. This is 
demonstrated by the fact that the students in the exper- 
imental group did eqimlly well in achievement, as measu red 
by the Lip B Test, regardless of any possible ordering ' ~ 

o f students from high"to low before instruction. TTwo 
Factors which were not studied were the ranking of students 
according to their I.Q,. score and by their subtest score, 
that is, did they fail five or anywhere from five to 
twenty subtests in the Mahon Test. 

As a direct outcome of the study, the Mahon Test 
has been revised. In its new form it can be easily under- 
stood by paraprofessionals for diagnostic pxirposes. 

Other outcomes are: 

a) Teacher aides have proved capable of carrying 
out specific teaching responsibilities. (This capability 
should be studied for its contribution in aiding progress 
in the early grades. 

b) In teaching reading readiness it is possible 
t o introduce the long vowel at the same time as the short 
vowel , without deleterious effects. (This is established 
by the results of the Lip B Test.) 

c) A precedent has been established for more 
intensive training being appropriate for the young school 
child. 

d) All the objectives of the study were met, 
regardless of interim administrative changes due to 
circimistances beyond control. 

e) This study also pointed up the value of 
having principals with expertise in differing fields work 
together for the benefit of improving early childhood 
educati on. 



CHAPTER 5; RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. A study of the results of this experiment indicate that 
pre-phonic training is highly effective when administered 
to children between kindergarten and first grade levels. 

It is , therefore, proposed that several replications of 
this treatment be made in order to test whether the same 
progress is obtained for other children from various eco- 
nomic and geographic areas. 

2. The t test of difference , shown in Table V, clearly 
.indicates the advances made by the experimental group 

in learning the "long vowels" at the same time as the 
short vowels. This method of instruction verifies the 
assumption that it is both possible and practical to 
introduce the long vowel at an earlier stage than usual. 
This method of instruction may be introduced in other 
systems . 

3. Evidence substantiates that the skills necessary for 
good reading, which are sometimes foxind lacking with the 
beginner, may be enhanced by early diagnosis folIoT-red by 
appropriate individualized instruction. This procedu. a 

is advocated where there are any potential learning 
problems. 

In general, and because of the administrative limitations 
experienced during this project, it is believed that this 
experiment could be beneficially replicated with the follow- 
ing modifications; a) The teacher aides should be trained 
in instruction of System prior to teaching time; b) Post- 
testing should be given earlier in the school year to ascer- 
tain amount of accelerated learning by the experimental 
group; c)a longitudinal plan should be incorporated with the 
research design. 

5. Because of the growing need to prevent the large numbers of 
school reading failures, it is advocated that a closer look 
be given to the advantages of early pre-phonic training. 

6. This early start into the mechanics of reading does not 
confuse or develop emotional problems among the children 
receiving instruction. 

7. It is suggested that this System be tried with a homogeneous 
group of bi-lingual children with similar correlations being 
made. This would test the possibilities of introducing the 
mechanics of reading without developing a language barrier. 
It is believed that the young child is more flexible at this 
stage of his development to receive this instruction. 
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APPENDIX 



KINDERGARTM SCREENING TEST 



New Bedford, Massachuaetta 



Pago 1 P 



I, IDENTIFICATION 
* 1. Child's Name 



4'f 






it 



«■ 



School 



2, Chronological Age; 



Date of screening test 
Date of birth 
Chronological Ago 



Year 



Month 



Daj; 



3. Pre-school Status; 

Did this child attend Pre-School cla sses? 

(check) 

4* Bi-lingulisra in the Home; 

Is a language other than English spoken 
in the home? (check) 

5« Non-English; 

Has this child been in this country for 
less than one year? (check) 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



N» 



No 



No 



II. COGNITIVE FUNCTIONS 



1. Deviation Intelligence Quotient (DIQ) 

Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Test Level 1 
Administered May, 1969 

Vocabulary 

Differences (record) 

•J*’ Similarities 

^ DIQ 



2. Verbal Fluency; 

Can this child tell a story with good 

content and verbal fluency? ______ Yes No 

+ or - 
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III. VISUAL-1 :OTOR COOPDIMTION (continued) 



Reversals of Letters or Numerals: 

a. The teacher will indicate whether 
reversals are noticeably absent in 
the writing of the child in every- 

day work • Y e s 

b. The test administrator will note 
whether there are less than four 
reversals in the writing of name, 
numerals, letters or words in this 
screening test, (Survey Pages : 

2 P; 3 P| 7 P (1) and 7 P (2) ). Yos 

SCOPING:. ARE BITH ANSWERS TO THE ABOVE YES ? 



+ or 



Eye-Hand Coordination: 

a. The teacher will indicate whether the 
child performs with eye-hand coordination 
appropriate for his age level by answer- 
ing the following questions: 

Does the child hold the pencil or 

crayon correctly and comfortably? Yos 

Does the child color designs 

reasonably well vrithin the lines? Yes 

b. The test a drainistrator will assess 
the eye-hand coordination of the 
child by referring to following 
pages of this test: 2 P; 3 P» 5 P> 

^ Pj 6 Pj 7 P (l)j 7 P (2)j Ik P. 

Are tho lines executed with firm 

strokes without wavering to a 

noticeable degree? Are closures 

wi thout gaps or overlapping? Yos 

SCORING: ALL AWSWEHS TO THE QUESTIONS ABOVE 
MUST BE YES FOR A SCORE OP "PLUS”. 

Yes 



Pago 9 P 



IV. SOPy COORDIIIATION 

1. The teacher will answer the following questions; 
Doos the child; 



a. 


Skip on both feet? 


Yes 


No 


b. 


Hop on one foot? 


Ygs 


No 


c . 


Balance standing on one log? 


Yes 


No 


d. 


Throw a ball at a target? 


Yes 


No 


c. 


Perform activities with 








relative ease and lack 
of awkwardness? 


Yes 


No 


f. 


Walk with normal posture 








and rhythm? 


Yes 


Wo 


g* 


Articulate with speech 
consistent with age? 


Yes 


No 


h. 


Have normal vision? 


Yes 


No 


i. 


Have normal hearing? 


Yes 


No 



SCORING: ALL ANSWERS ( a. through i.) MUST BE RECORDED 

AS "YES" TO BE SCORED WITH A FINAL " PLUS", 

WHEN THE SCORE IS "MINUS" INDICATE THE LETTER 
( a. through i.) OP THE ITEM FAILED. 

Yes No 

+ or Letter 



sz 



o 



yev3« 10 





ll p 






♦ *r«» 
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KIKDERGARTEH SCREENING TEST 



PapiQ iB F 

VII. PERSONALITY AND BEHAVIOR 

2. Social- Emotional Charactoristics; 

Tho toachor vd.ll complete the follov/ing: 

A ’’Yes” ansv/er is scored v/ith a "plus”. 

A "No" ans'wer is scored by using the c ode 
letter (s) as indicated on Page 1^ T. 

a. Dogs the child v/illingly accept 
separation from his paront(s) or 

other person upon vjhom ho depends? Yes No 



b. Is tho child generally independent 
in accepting responsibility for his 
own welfare up to his ago level 

expectancy? Yes No 



c. Does the child participate in tho 
classroom activity without making 

excessive demands for attention? Yes No 



d. Does the child participate with the 

group, not being withdravm? Yes No 



e. Is the child generally alert? Yes No 



f. Does the child vdllingly wait for 
what he wants and is his frustration 

tolerance fairly high? Yes No 



g. Does tho child conform to classroom 

activity vdthout excessive agression? Yes No 



h. Does the child complete required 

activity within the specified time? Yes No 



i. In general does the child have good 
attention span and concentration 
consistent with his age level? 



SCORING: ON THE PROFILE CHART, RECORD A "PLUS" 

IP ALL ANSI^ERS ARE "YES". FOR A "NO” 

I'.TIITE IN THE C ODE LETTERS ON THE 

PROFILE, Yes No 




or Letters 



THE USE OF J'lATERIALS IH TEE liAHON APPROACH TO REiiUI/G 



A, This approach to reading begins at a level based upon the assumption 
that the child needs assistance to master the skill at every new 
step in the learning process, 

B, Original tecliniques for the teacher are presented to assist the 
child over each new hurdle represented by minute steps in cognitive, 
auditory, visual and assoclational development, 

C, The composition of the word is developed from the basic C-V-C 
concept (consonant- vowel-consonant) with the vowel as a pivot. The 
development is In strict lef t-to-right sequence so that the slow 
child is not confused by skipping from one component to the next. 

The material in the instructional packet is used in the following 
manner; 

1, Charts adapted from the Little Listening Boy Books consisting 

a, illustration b, mouth set c, printed letter needed to 
assist child with skills developed in steps, 

a. Recognition of auditory stimulus - the sound of the letter 

(This is accomplished by giving the sound a name such as, 

”the puffing sound,” The slow child is helped in identifying 
a sound in this way,) 

b. Recognition of the visual stimulus- the configuration of the 

letter, 

(The letter on the chart is superimposed on a familiar object 
or part of the b ody. The slow child needs an order to re- 
cognize a configuration,) 

c. Association of sound of letter with the visual form of the 
letter, 

(The letter form is superimposed upon the picture that suggest 
tho speech in isolation. The slow child needs to hoar the 
sound in isolation before it is b lended with other sounds in 
the word , ) 

d. Auditory discrimination of tho beginning sound in v/ords, 

(The illustration of mouth i>ositlon is placed under tho 
picture on the chart as a visual avenuo for helping tho slow 
child in auditory discrimination of beginning consonant 
sounds. Thus the child can compare the visible mouth set of 
one word with another leading to “hearing" the difference in 
beginning sounds,) 

e. Visual discrimination of words, 

(The letter form is printed below the picture so that tho 
child may refer to it in recognizing words beginning with 
that letter,) 



2, Millie offr a phod Practice Shoots 



a. Practice printing letter over object or part of body vrith 
which it is associated, 

b. Practice printing letter to reinforce raemory of configuration 

c. Circle letter discriminated from other lottor-f orras 

d. Circle word beginning with specified letter from other words 

0. Auditory recognition of sound at beginning of word - pictures 

of illustrative wordsj print letter underneath 

f. Auditory discrimination of sound at beginning of word 
assisted by visual clues of corresponding mouth sct| print 
letter 

g. Auditory discrimination of sound at beginning of word vrithout 

visual clue of corresponding mouth sot; 
print letter specified, 

h. Associate letter with beginning sound in word. Connect given 

letter with corresponding illustration. Print letters 
corresponding to illustration, 

1. Use device for reinf orcomont of associating sound and symbol. 



3 . Beading Charts 

a. Recognize short vov/els by configuration, 

(Chart wherein letter-form is superimposed over key words 
and printed in corresponding color. Ex, rod for apple; 
yollovj for egg, etc.) 

b. Recognize sound of short vowel, 

(Chart wherein the word for the picture clue is shortened 
by the "Lazy Rabbit" vrith a gesture to atop at first, or 
beginning, soiuid,) 

c. Blend short vowel with beginning consonant, 

(Chart with list ca, fa, etc. The child who cannot 

blond is assisted by the picture of a helping word at the 
top of the list. Ex. man . The child will say the word 
illustrated and repeat, but not sound the final sound. Then 
tho child rhymes the ma vrith the list of syllables on the 
chart, ) 



d. Add. final consonnant, 

(Chart xd-th approximately 8 simple words using the short 
vowel, ) 



e. Road simple vocabulary words in short sentences. 



f. Recognize sound of lon^ vowels. 

(Chart with printed alphabet. Child says alphabet learning 
the long vowels as ho comes to them i^^he alphabet,) 



^9 



o 



g. Blond long vowola with boginning conaonnanta. 

(Charts as for short vovrals) 

h. Add vovrol to form vowol digraph or ’’magic £” and then add 

final consonant, ” 

(Loam rulo: tho f Irs t of tho two vowols is long ) 

i, Rond simple vocabulary words with long vowols in short 

sentoncos , 

j, Discriminato botwoon short and long vowols in words, 

(Chart with alphabet at top- to use whon there aro two 
vovrols in the word,- and with tho s hort vowol koy pictures 
at tho bottom of tho chart. In tho middlo a word is 
insortod into a slot, Tho child counts the niAmbor of 
vowels. If there aro two vowols, he uses his ruler to 
connect the vowel in tho word with tho corresponding vowol 
at the top of tho chart. If thoro is one vowol, ho uses 
his rulor to connoct tho vowol in tho word with tho koy 
picture at tho bottom of tho chart. He says tho sound for 
tho vowol - whether long or short- and thon blonds with 
tho initial consonant somd. Finally he adds tho final 
consonant and so complotcs tho word,} This is an area of 
groat confusion for tho slow child and tho chart has proven 
indispensable ) 

4. Easy Do-Coding Polders 

Those are needed for practice. They have been made for 
all words using the short vowels. They will bo made 
for long vowols, and for vrords vrith consonant blends 
using long and short vowels. 




^•b 
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Helpinp; Joey in the ClasarooiTi , is a. booklet of approximately 



50 pages designed to provide suggestions for the classrooiri teacher 
to give assistance to the child who fails in areas indicated by the 
Kindergarten Screening Test, This would include: 

A, Auditory Skills for the child who has a deficit in 
Discrimination (5) l^PP* 

B, Visual Perception Methods for the child who re- 
veals a deficit in Visual-Motor Coordination (2) 
and ‘visual Discrimination (I 4 .) 9pp. 

C, Gross-Motor Training for the child who has poor 
Body Coordination (3) 33PP* 

The six (6) areas in the Kindergarten Screening Test in- 
clude the following subtests: 

1. Cognitive: DIQ 

Verbal Fluency 
Writing name 
Writing numerals 
Following directions 

2, Visual-Motor Coordination: Copying designs 

Copying letters and ntunerals 

Copying words 

Reversals 

Eye-hand coordination 

3» Body Coordination; performance; posture; speech, vision; 

hearing 

Visual Discrimination; Matching designs 

Matching words 

Auditory Discrimination: Letter-sounds 

Initial consonant in word 

6, Social-Emotional; Draw--a Man Test 

* Dependency; withdrawal; frustration 

tolerance; aggresiveness; attention span 



FLORENCE L. MAHON 
Curriculvun Coordinator 
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r. S 


pot 


pon 


ran 


sun 


ton 


pet 


pin 


put 


car 


pen 


c 

a 


pe0 


mot 


pol 


von 
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